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TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Outdoor Education 



All of the efforts of the Toledo Public Schools to provide 
new programs especially designed for disadvantaged children and 
youth are identified under the title of M Qperation Success" . 

Superintendent Frank Dick has stated, "We are in the business 
of success - not failure." Outdoor Education is fiscally supported 
■by monies?- from one major source: Disadvantaged Pupils Public Fund 

(State Division of Education). 

Programs conceived arid developed under Operation Success are 
innovative in nature and bring about the new approaches in 
solving persistent problems in educating the disadvantaged child. 

The Toledo Public Schools in its planning has kept the large 
goals of meeting the needs of educationally disadvantaged 
children in mind. Operation Success as administered and implemented 
has grown in depth and scope in living up to the letter of the 
law as well as the spirit of the law. 

Toledo Public Schools Outdoor Education program of the future 
will be a direct outgrowth of "Operation Success" project financed 
by Special State Division of Education funds. We project that by 
spring of 1971 the program will have reached 3,100 students. One of 
the objectives of this program is to seed both ideas and support 
into an orderly expansion of staff and facilities until 10,500 
Toledo Public Schools 1 fifth and sixth graders can be accomodated 
each "co-educational" . camping year. Key to the whole success must 
be focused on the classroom teachers and counselors. 



SCHOOL CAMPING 



LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 



Dear Teachers, 

In my opinion, education is not something which takes place 
exclusively within the four wallis of a classroom. We are 
only beginning to touch on the vital educational possibilities 
outside of the classroom. 

The impair uati t ■ thing is to get children outdoors so they may 
have the richest possible opportunity to learn at firsthand 
the lessons nature has to teach. 

We don’t want children to grow eight feet high, but we hope 
their outdoor experiences will help them to stretch mentally; 
to mature socially; to find inspiration; and to relate what 
they learn in school to realistic problems of man’s wise 
utilisation of his environment. 

This most interesting educational opportunity will soon be 
yours as you participate in Toledo Public Schools "Operation 
Success" Outdoor Education Program at Toledo YMCA Storer Camps, 
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LETTER TO TEACHER 



Dear Co-worker: 



The following materials in this pamphlet have been organized through 
the efforts of Bryce and Judy Harbaugh to help you in preparing for 
the camp experience. An effort has also been made to include helpful 
suggestions relative to the follow-up work, upon return to the classroom, 
which will be based on these camp experiences. 

This is not the final answer to all questions, but it is designed to 
help you wherever possible in a general way and is for reference only. 
There is no pattern of procedure, since classroom communities and 
teachers differ in their approach in handling problems. However, 
there are some good planning suggestions in the material. 

The way the job is organized and carried through to completion depends 
upon the counselor’s own initiative and their method of working with 
the group. Each is conscious of his own capacity for democratic pro- 
cedures and each has developed his own methods of organization. This 
program involves the use of techniques peculiar to each individual 
transferred to a new working situation. Since camping experience of 
this kind for most children is a new venture, emphasis should be 
placed on the development of processes and procedures which involve 
opportunities for maximum educational value to youth. 



Sincerely 




Director 




Bud Tapola i 
Assistant Director 



P. S. 



We welcome your suggestions and hope you will make as many as 
you think might help us to do a better job. 



THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 



The aim of education is not learning, but maturation, achievement, 
and adjustment through learning. A program that helps develop 
keener insight into the responsibilities of citizenship, a 
concern for the welfare of others, a better understanding of 
man's interrelationship with nature, a love for and understanding 
of others, is exceedingly important for modern living. 

Extending the school program to the out-of-doors offers many 
opportunities for developing many of these socially desirable 
attitudes, skills, habits, interests, appreciation, and knowledge 
most effectively. Many restrictions imposed by tradition are 
removed through the wise use of modern procedures and methods of 
instruction. The direct learning experiences that an elementary 
child will find in an out-of-door program should help in his 
growing-up, achieving, and adjusting to life situations. 

Such a program with its many purposeful activities should be a 
part of the total instructional program of a school system. Its 
basic aim, therefore, is to give the child varied opportunities 
for learning in an outdoor laboratory and to make maximum use 
of such opportunities in the educative process. We must think of 
these experiences not a part from but a part of the total educa- 
tional program. 

With these beliefs we are instituting this new study at the sixth 
grade level with the idea of incorporating an out-of-door program 
in the regular school' curriculum of the Toledo Public Schools. 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To make classroom learning more meaningful through the 
application of knowledge to practical outdoor situations. 

2. To learn to live democratically with other children and 
adults through an experience in a 24-hour learning 
situation. 

3. To give students an opportunity to share knowledge and 
experience with classmates. 

4. To help pupils think critically. 

5. To develop self-reliance as well as cooperation. 

6. ■ To- ineresoe the appreciation of nature's beauty. 

7. To develop an awareness of the importance of conserving 
our natural resources which provide us with food, clothing 
and shelter. 

8. To encourage good health and physical fitness practices, 

9. To develop skills and interests in outdoor recreation 
which will carry over into later life. 

10. To provide opportunities so that the scholastically v 

handicapped child is an important person in our community. 

11. To grow in those intangible outcomes often labeled as 
"spiritual values." 



OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTER 
TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OPERATION SUCCESS 

INFORMATION ABOUT THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Prepared for the Use of High School and College Students 



COLLEGE PARTICIPATION AT TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTERS 



Bowling Green State University, Findlay College and out of state colleges send 
approximately three hundred college students to the outdoor school each year 
for the experience of working with and living with students in a 24-hour & day 
situation. 

WHO OPERATES THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL ? The outdoor school is leased from, but 
staffed by, the Toledo YMCA and programmed by the Toledo Public Schools. 
Toledo uses the greater number of school weeks, with surrounding school 
systems using the other weeks. 

THE STAFF ? There is a full time staff of one director, a nurse, two cooks, 
a kitchen helper and maintenance people. Each week four or five classroom 
teachers come to the outdoor school with their students. Besides the full 

time staff and the classroom teachers, there are fromr t we 1 ve ctf'"trwe?fcy high " 

school and college students each week. 

W HICH STUDENTS ATTEND ? There are usually 90 to 180 fifth and sixth graders 
attending each week, usually four or five classroom groups. 

HOW LONG DO THEY STAY ? Students arrive about 11:00 on Monday morning and 
leave at 11:30 on Friday. 

PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM ? The program is an extension of the classroom. The 
teachers plan with their students in the classroom. The out-of-doors is 
the laboratory for the teacher to study each student in a 24-hour-a-day 
living situation. Purposes for study become very real at the outdoor school. 
Real problems can be attacked directly. Although science is a natural to 
study, there are many possibilities for history, English skills (ease of 
communication^ , mathematics, music, nature hikes, and science. Students 
work with primary resources in all subject areas. 

HIGH SCHOOL PARTICIPATION AT THE OUTDOOR CENTERS? Toledo public high schools 
send approximately one hundred fifty students each year for leadership 
experience . 

ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR STUDENT? The high school and college students arrive 
at the outdoor school for’ an orientation session on Monday morning. They 
are assigned to work with one of the classroom groups for the week. College 
students have continuous opportunity to discuss the students, teaching 
techniques and other experiences with the classroom teacher and the ..outdoor 
school director. • ;l v 

WHAT IS THE WORKING UNIT?' The 20 to 30 students from one class, their class- 
room teacher, and two to three college students. . 

Classroom groups usually work and study together during the day. : m the 
evening there will be activities: campfires, games, square dancing. 



EVALUATION ? One of the staff teachers will talk with the college students 
about their work for the week. The purpose being to discuss situations . 
that are experienced during the week. Reports are made to the college. 

WHAT TO WEAR ? Slacks, jeans, khakis. No skirts needed. Sweat shirts, 
sweaters, coat, hat, mittens, raincoat, a change of shoes, rubbers or 
overshoes. Nothing fancy. 

WHERE DO COLLEGE STUDENTS LIVE ? In log cabins with 8 to 10 students. 

TRANSPORTATION TO OUTDOOR SCHOOL ? This is provided by the counselor or 
the school. 

COUNSELOR ORIENTATION AT THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL 



Monday 

9:00 A.M. Orientation hike of the facilities and equipment. 

10:00 Explain dining hall, blocks of time, cabin organization, 

policies and methods of teaching in the out-of-doors. 

11:00 Prepare to meet the students arriving by bus. 

11:30 - SABINS: Students, with the aid of the counselor^ make up 

their bunks. Room: for all jackets and overshoes. 



12:00 MEETING ROOM: Counselors are assigned about ten campers to 

CRUISE the area. (Cruising is exploring: lake, woods, camp- 

fire areas, lodge and cabins) 

1:00 P.M. LUNCH: At all meals we try to improve communication through 

group singing and other activities. Outdoor director and 
school staff in charge the first day. 

2:00 ORIENTATION: Plan the afternoon's activity. (Talk with 

teacher about class plans for the week) 

4:00 SKILL HOUR: Afternoon skill activities 

5:30 DINNER, 

7:00 ALL-CAMP ACTIVITY: Mixers, square, round or folk dances, 

games, songs and campfire. 

8:30 WASH-UP for all students. (usually no showers unless needed 

on Monday night) 

9:00 LIGHTS OUT: Story by flashlight. 

COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILITIES, AT THE OUTDOOR CENTER ? 

These are the responsibilities that you might assume during the week. The 
outdoor staff will be glad to talk over any of the experiences at all times. 
Always feel free to ask questions. 

7:00 A.M. CABINS: Wake students up. Stay with the students until they 

' O ': 
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are ready to go to the dining hall for breakfast. 
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7: 45 A.M. 



8:00 

8:40 

9:00 



11:30 
12:00 
1:00 P. 
3:30 

5:00 
5: 30 ‘ 
6:30 
7:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:00 



SET-UP DINING HALL: You will aid the hosts and hostesses in 

setting the tables or you will eat with the servers' table, 
(students who bring in the hot food for the meal') 

BREAKFAST: You will sit as a counselor at one of the tables 

Ten students sit at each table with one counselor. At the 
table you watch fcr manners and you have a good chance to 
chat with the students about the activities. * Lead songs 
alone or with students. 

COUNSELOR MEETINGS: This may be the only possible time to 

"hash" out concerns with the program. 

PLANNING SESSION: Each classroom group has its own meeting 

place. The teacher, outdoor school teacher and college 
counselors plan with the students for the day's activities. 
In this meeting the teacher takes the lead or may ask the 
outdoor school teacher or college student to take charge of 
the planning session. In short: 

Plan the activity, setting up purposes 
Do the activity 

Discuss activity - how well did we do? 

You will be assigned a group of students or a. responsibility 
for the activity. 

SET UP DINING HALL: Same as breakfast 

LUNCH: Same as breakfast 

PLANNING SESSION: Similar to 9:00 A.M. planning session 

SKILL HOUR: Supervise the boys' or girls 1 activities. 

Supervise the quiet games, writing, reading and chat group. 
(Resource Center") 

SET UP DINING HALL: Same as breakfast 

DINNER: Same as breakfast 

TIME FOR FLEXIBILITY ^ 

EVENING PROGRAM: You will participate with the students or 

lead the various activities. Activities such as campfires, 
songs, astronomy, square dances, night hikes and games. 

CHILDREN WASH UP AND SHOWERS: Stay with the students until 

they are asleep. . , , v : /. 

LIGHTS OUT: Read a story to students and stay with them 

until they are asleep, 

SLEEP IN CABINS; One counselor sleeps in the cabin with ten 
students. STUDENTS ARE NEVER LEFT UN SUPERVISED:./ 



MONDAY 1 S SCHEDULE 



10 : 00 - 11:00 

11:45 

12:00 



Arrive at camp, general instructions , organization of 
cabins, and acquainting yourself with the camp grounds. 
Table setters report. 

Lunch and explanation of dining hall procedures. 



Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 



by - CABINS by CABINS by CABINS 

1:30 Cabin organization - ABC Hike - weather station 
2:15 ABC Hike - weather station - cabin organization 
2:45 Weather station - cabin organization - ABC Hike 

3:15 Skill Activities 

5:15 Bell - table setters, flag ceremonies, weather report 
5:30 Dinner 

6:15 After dinner activities (meditation, singing, education 

movies, etc.) 

7:00 Evening activities 

8:30 Snacks and to bed 

TUESDAY'S. WEDNESDAY 1 S. THURSDAY 1 S SCHEDULE 

7:00 Arise 

7:30 Clean up 

7:45 Bell - table setters, flag ceremonies, weather report, 
cabin inspection 
8:00 Breakfast 

8:30 Teacher - counselor meeting 

Teacher • •• ~ 

9:30 

9:30 

9:30 

11:30 Clean up 

11:45 Bell - table setters report 

12:00 Lunch 



Teacher 

Tuesday 1:30 

Wednesday 1:30 

Thursday 1:30 

3:30 • Skill activities 

5:00 Clean up 

5:15 Bell table setters , flag ceremonies, weather report 
. 5:30 Dinner 

j;, 6:15 After dinner activities (meditation, singing, education 

■ movies,';; etc : 

7:00 Evening activities • . ' ; : 

8:30 Snacks and to bed 



FRIDAY'S SCHEDULE 



‘ d : 
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- 7:00 Arise ; •; : . 

7:30 Clean up 

7:45 i Bell - table setters, flag ceremonies, weather report 
8:00 /^Breakfast 

: 9:00 Pack up and clean up the cabins and grounds 

10:00 Activities of the competitive nature 
11:00- 1:00 Leave for home - lunch ■ 



OUTDOOR SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 
RESEARCHED FROM 1969-70 OUTDOOR EXPERIENCES 



A Few Facts About Camp : 

1. The camping program is an integral part of the school curriculum. 

2. The program concerns itself with youth living together in the 
natural settings of the out-of-doors. 

3. ’’Elementary experiences of humanity’ 1 are the core of the program. 

4. Youth needs are met when they are living as a community group. 
Emphasis is placed on healthful, social work and activities which 
are purposeful in nature. The work is carried on in conjunction 
with Conservation Departments which serve as a resource agency 
and aid in providing outdoor learning experiences. 



Camp Specifics in Terms of Expected Outcomes : 

1. Student campers 1 attitudes toward teachers improve and are vali- t 
dated in case discussions, 

2. Student campers learn to understand others. 

3. Student campers learn to cooperate with others. 

4. Student campers learn to better appreciate their homes and families. 

5. Student campers gain an independence apart from their families for a 
week. 

6. Student campers gain in responsibility, dependability, and reliability 

7. Student campers gain a new interest in the out-of-doors and the con- 
servation of natural resources. 

8. Student campers gain a more workable interest in health. 

9. Student campers gain a better attitude toward school and its work. 

10. Student campers gain a better attitude toward helping around the 

home and in the classroom at school. 

11. Student campers gain a better feeling of belonging to the group. 

12. Student campers learn to have a better attitude toward public property 

13. Student campers learn to work in groups together. 

14. Student campers learn to keep a daily digest of activities. 

15. Student campers learn to be worthwhile citizens in a democratic 

community. 

16. Student campers learn to govern themselves, with help from the camp 
, : staff . • . 

17. Student campers learn to broaden their scope of learning, socially, 
mentally, and physically. 

18. Student campers make new friends from their own and other classrooms. 



Teacher's Goals : 

1. Teachers know their students better while at camp. 

2. Teachers discover new leaders or potential ones while at camp. 

3. Teachers gain some different insights into some of the children's 
home life. 

4. Teachers gain a firmer conviction about some of the children so 
they can help them further. 

5. Teachers gain an opportunity to work with children in a natural 
setting and a more relaxed atmosphere. 

6. Teachers have an opportunity to show their good humor and person- 
ality at camp. 

7. Teachers are given written reports on each student as an evaluation 
of each of their children as others have seen them in working with 
them at camp. 

8. Teachers may see groups throughout the week planning and working 
together. 

9. Teachers may see children helping each other who never did in 
school . 

10. Teachers may see children succeeding in camp who never succeeded 
in school. 



Teacher Opportunities : 

The teacher has an opportunity to: 

I-.'. Attend the orientations in town, showing the slides of camp. 

2. Attend the camp workshop at Storer Camps. (This is a chance 

to see camp and learn some outdoor skills.) 

3. Visit camp for full day a month or sc before bringing a 
group to camp. (Tuesday or Wednesday are good days.) 

4. Attend the morning staff meeting at camp at 9:00 A.M. the 

Monday the campers arrive. This is an important beginning 

of the week meeting. 

5. Receive any help theymay need in planning, from the Outdoor 
■ Staff.- 



Note: At staff meeting Monday morning, camper list of names, 

log- books, check books, camp pamphlet, pencils, library 
books, quiet games, are equipment necessary.. 




PRE- OUTDOOR EDUCATION SUGGESTIONS 

1. Arrange nature exhibits and display exhibits and display maps. 

2. Make available books, etc., or have children write for literati re on 
nature, conservation, etc. Discuss in class. 

3. Show movies and slides on nature topics and the camp site. 

4. Appoint a committee in your class to collect library books for 
reference at camp . 

5. Discuss health habits at camp. Personal cleanliness. The school nurse 
should have a part in this discussion. All campers must report illness 
or colds immediately upon feeling sick. This should be stressed before 
children arrive at camp and after. 

6. Supply the camp director with names of children with physical disabili- 
ties, diet, or activity restrictions and emotional problems. 

7. Discuss common sense safety practices and health while in the out-of- 
doors. 

a. Don't run on rough trails. c. Wear proper clothing. 

b. Always stay with the group. d. No rough-house activities. 

8. Discuss proper use of camp facilities. 

a. Don't- deface walls*. b. Don't carelessly discard rubbish. 

9. Arrange for individual logs of daily activities. Include .health tips, 
comments on activities, other items of interest. 

10. A small notebook and pencil for the log should be brought to camp for 
each child . 

11. Bring simple art materials to camp that could be used during a language 
arts activity period, or for a rainy day program. 

12. Help the children add new words and their definitions to their vocabulary 

a. Predatory animal c . Geology 

b. Conservation d. Ecology 

13. , Develop a spelling list of camp terms in your room. 

14. Remind children to write letters home while in camp. (Instruction on 
. how to address enve lop e) . Bring envel op es and st amp s to . camp . 

15. Go, over list of equipment to bring to camp - clothing, etc. Make sure 
each child understands it and reasons involved . Give one such list to 
the parent and one to the child. 

16. Go over all rosters 2 duty rosters, and schedules that are available 

before experience begins.' .>• _ " 

17. Go over all menus furnished by the. camp staff to select your preference 

■ , "• ' of mea Is. ■ ■ V/;- v; 1 * ;■ ‘ •- V i; ’ •' ; • • •• . ’ 
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CLASSROOM PREPARATION 



To The Teacher: 



$ 7 . 



We know through past experiences that a class group well prepared 
is the group that has the best time at camp. It is the group that 
accomplishes the most and learns to a better advantage. 

Preparing a group is not a difficult task. It is how it is done 
hat counts. Children learning with the teacher and seeking to 
find out the answers through discussion and reading are best 
prepared. Children who have it told to them and must listen to 
aii, come to camp not knowing or remembering why they are there. 

Campers all keep handbooks and by starting them in the classroom 
with details covered in the classroom discussions, the handbook 
becomes important right from the beginning. 

The following details about classroom planning are in short question 
and answer form so that the person reading them can get to the point 
right away: 

1. These questions dealing with parents should help in the 
planning sessions with children, 
a - When w ill our : parents know about us fi n ing to camp? 

At the same time that we begin to plan to go to 
camp. We must have their written permission. 

b • How wil l they know about our trip 'details? 

We will, write them letters from, time to time 
explaining our plans. 

c * Kill they have a chance to meet wi th us to see the 
camp slides? 

Yes, about four weeks before we go, (Slides may be 
shown by the teacher or camp coordinator upon call.) 

d.. flow much does it cost to go to camp? 

* The cost per person is $25.50 or $5.10 per day. 

e V Dolour parents pay the fee before we go? 

X es * the Friday before the Monday we go the money 
is due.,- '''L-''’: •. v 

f ..f May we earn some of the money? 

y 011 m2y earn all or part of the money as you see 

"- t . fit. . *' .• 
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g. How have other groups gone about this?\ 

They have made it a part of their arithmetic lesson. 
They have had bake sales, sweater sales, pencil sales, 
popcorn sales, and shown movies. Others have made 
out contracts to do household chores at home. Both, 
parent and child have signed the contract.' 



h . May our parents visit camp while we a^e there? 

No. 

Why? 

Because of the short time you are there. One of the 
objectives of going to camp is for you to learn some 
independence away from home. 

Note: Parents who wish to see camp may drive out 

and see it on the weekends when campers are not in 
camp . 

There is an official school letter signed by the 
Superintendent, for parents. (See Table of Contents) 
Groups planning to go to camp should begin to plan 
at least six to eight weeks before hand. Students 
should see the camp slides also. 

2. These questions dealing with camp itself may be helpful. 

a. How far is camp from us? 

About 70 miles - (west of Toledo and directly three 
miles west of Napoleon, Michigan) 

b. How long does it take to get there? 

It should take about 1% hours. 

c . What time will we leave on Monday? 

You will leave from your school about 9 o^lock. 

d. What time will we return on Friday? 

About 1:00 P.M. 

Note to Teachers : Teachers are at camp Monday by 

9:00 A.M. for a staff meeting. 

It would be wise for. someone to put the children on 
• the bus and check their names off,, the morning they 
are to leave. Any one of the school building teachers, 
the principal, nurse, or a classroom mother could do 
it. Children should be kept in order in the classroom 
or outside. It is better to have arranged for them 
to be organized than to have them running all over and 
parents in the midst of it all. 




e. What are the buildings like at camp? 

Each one is constructed of wood and pine paneled. 

All are heated. Washrooms have hot and cold water 
in them. Lodge has a stage area and lounge area. 
There are girls' cabins and boys' cabins. 

There is also a nature building and nature pond, 

f. May we be with our friends in the cabin? 

Yes, with one as a partner. 

g. How many sleep in the cabins? 

About eight or ten students and one counselor, 

h. Do we have a regular bedtime and rising time at camp? 

Yes. Rising is about seven or seven-thirty A.M, 
Bedtime i.i at eight-thirty P.M. 

These questions deal with equipment 

May we bring a camera, fishing pole, and flashlight 
to camp? 

Yes. It is also a good idea to bring an alarm clock. 
Campers do not need: guns, sheath knives, radios, 

or large trunks. 

General Questions 

. a . What happens if one of ixs gets homesick or sick at 
camp? 

If Va camper is sick at camp, arrangements will be 
worked out with the parents. If a camper is home- 
sick we will try to hcelp him get over it. 

b . Is there a nurse at camp? 

Yes, there are two first aid people and one doctor 
in Brooklyn (twelve miles from camp) for emergencies. 

c . What will we do during our free time? 

. There is not much free time. There is one morning 
in camp when a camper may choose what he or she would 
like to do. The remaining times are under leader 
.'control-.' ; /• ' / .. 

Some groups in the past have brought table games to 
camp. There have, been many campers who have enjoyed 
playing with them after or before a meal. Groups 
who have brought Igames to camp have marked them well 
. and have taken them home when they have left camp. 

The camp does have. some table games. 
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d. May we make our own covers for our camplogs or notebooks ? 

Many groups have and have asked their art teacher to help them. 

e . Is there a telephone at camp? 

Yes. The number is 1-217-536-8890 Napoleon, Michigan. 

f . What is the official name of the camp? 

The Toledo Outdoor School. 

g. May we bring candy to camp? 

Candy, gum, cookies, etc., in camp bring mice into the 
cabins and create trouble for campers' property. It 
is not needed and not a good thing to bring with you. 

h. Who helps us at camp? 

Teachers, senior students from Bowling Green State University, 
Findlay College, Toledo University, and other colleges; Michigan 
Department of Conservation resource men; students from Toledo 
high schools and teachers from our own Toledo system. 

i. How are the groups divided? 

There are two different kinds of groupings in camp. 

1. Children from the two or three classrooms attending 
are divided into groups of 8 or 10 boys or girls, 
each group with a counselor. These are known as 
"cabin groups" and each group occupies a sleeping 
cabin. (Each student may be with a friend or partner.) 

2. The other type of groups are called "Activity groups." 

The activity groups are also representative of all the 
classrooms attending camp but consist of both boys and 
girls. These groups also have leaders. 

j. Will we have time each day to write in our handbooks? 

Yes, just before rest time and snack. 

k. What happens if it rains at camp? 

The camp program changes to inside activities. Changes 
are not made unless the weather keeps us in. There are 
rain hikes to see what happens to the forest. Students 
have to go outside to use the washroom or to other buildings 
and cabins; therefore, they should be dressed for any kind 
of weather. 
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5. Camp Program Notes 

The camp program, generally, covers those things dealing with 
the outdoors which can be taught there better than any other 
place. 

Conservation and hiking to the historical cemetery and 
gravel pit are highlights of the program. 

Skill activities prove to be fun. 

Learning to do things in housekeeping is a chore in 
which everyone has a chance to help others. 

The cookout is another project where team work is 
important. 

Planning for a social hour may require a little review 
with some of the play books you used in the library 
reference work you did before camp. 

Archery, fishing, and ice skating in the winter, are 
the sports that have proved most popular. 

Camera and nature hikes are "learning by doing” projects. 

Many students have been successful in making maps 
i • and learning to use the compass. 
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Teacher : 



TEACHER'S CHECK LIST FOR PLANNING 



1. Attended visitation day at Camp Storer. 

2. Attended teacher workshop at Storer Camps. 

3. Began planning 8 to 12 weeks ahead of the date to go. 

4. Arranged . for a parent meeting showing the slides. (Toledo Director) 

5. Sent health/permission form home for parents. 

6. Collected camp fee. (School secretary to give receipt) 

7. Earned part or all of the money for camp. 



Handbooks : 



1. Arrange^ through the Outdoor office for student handbooks. 

2. Campers have the equipment list in .the books. 

3. Have used the book to develop new words the children will meet 
at camp. They have the list of them. 

4. Campers have decided upon some written goals for the week at camp. 

5. See camp logs in Student Handbook. 

6. Campers are familiar with the contents of the handbooks. 

7. Campers -know they must have logs completed by end of camp week. 

8. Campers know how to write in camp logs because they have used 
them in their daily planning. 



Before Camp on Monday: 

1. Arrangements have been made for the nurse to check the health 

of the campers Monday morning. 

2. There will be someone to see that the students are checked as 

they board the bus, and to help load luggage. 

After Camp on Friday : 

_ 1. There will be someone to meet the students when they get off the 

bus Friday. Parents have all been notified of the time. . 

_ 2. Each' student has a way of getting home, 

• 3* Each student will wait in the classroom until they have been 

picked up by someone they have made arrangements with and it is 
written on the permission slip. ; 

4« Counselors have a way getting home. • 

General Details : 




1 . The art teacher’ has helped us. 

2. The music teacher has helped us with some camp songs. 

3. The librarian has helped us gather, books to use at camp. 

4; The physical education teacher Has helped us play some small 
group game 8 and table games and some get-acquainted ones. 

5. The school nurse has helped us with some tips on taking care 

. of ourselves .7 ;? / ■ ; ,':/o V 

6. "We have used a. limited amount of public school films by way 

' ■ of } •introduction •) ; - ; . • r: jp : ' • - ' ‘ ■ 

7. I have a list of my students * names and addresses and telephone 
numbers in the .off ice. (Is there a copy for camp?) 

8 . /Arranged; for - finalizingrof, plans'* meeting with Outdoor staff. 

9 . . All necessary paper. work’; ;j:or the meeting is complete and ready 

• -for "the 'directors’. V- 

' v v ' : 20 
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Social Goals: 

1. We know how to make introductions. 

2. We have rehearsed the procedures in the dining room. 

3. We have discussed how to make new friends. 

4. We have set a new goal each day of our planning toward our 

time at camp. 

5. We have developed our plans in groups and have listened to 

some details we could not plan for at camp. 

6. We know how to discuss and evaluate the goals we have set 

because we have done so in our class work. 

Camp Program Details: 

__ 1. Campers know about some of the activities at camp so they 
can make wise choices as a group member or an individual. 

2. Campers know what some of the work jobs are. 

___ 3. Campers are familiar with the daily schedule at camp. 

~ ~ 4. Campers know something about planning for evening social hours. 

__ 5. Campers know the details about table manners in the dining hall 

__ 6. Campers have made plans and talked about things they can and 

cannot do on the bus during the rides to and from camp. 

7. Campers are familiar with how the groups are divided at camp. 

__ 8. Campers know about the flag raising and the weather report. 

9. Campers know about the boundaries and facilities at camp. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES 



1. Pre-Camp Planning and Post-Camp Follow-Up . 

Probably the major responsibilities of the classroom teacher are 
in the classroom before the class goes to camp and upon their return. 
The most unique thing about outdoor education is the continuity of 
experiences in the classroom and at camp. The teacher holds the 
key to outdoor education. The degree of correlation and' integration 
of the outdoor experience with the on-going school program is up to 
the classroom teacher. 



2 , General Role in the Camp Program 

During the period at camp the classroom teachers are classroom 
leaders to the camp staff. They should be sure that the camp staff 
understands what objectives they and their classes have; they should 
be certain that the camp staff is aware of any particular needs or 
problems of individual campers. If at any time they feel that the 
program should be changed, that some activities should be repeated, 
that others should be left out, that discipline is not being handled 
properly, or that certain improvements can be made, they have the 
responsibility of making their feelings known to the camp director. 
This is essential to cooperative working relations among the camp 
staffs . 



In a sense, therefore, the teachers are program directors. It is true 
that the camp staff members know the camp site, natural scienc.e, con- 
servation, and so on, but it is the teacher who knows the children 
and their background. 

The teachers are to be assigned to their own special classroom group 
in order that they may work with all the children equally and parti- 
cipate in their group activities. This does mean that the teachers 
relinquish some of their teaching responsibilities to resource personnel. 



The teachers are equally responsible with the resource teachers for 
the learning outcomes. The teachers should point out things they want 
their children to know. They should feel free to refer to the resource 
teacher for the help if they do not know about something observed. 

Lack of knowledge of things observed does not prevent calling attention 
to them and initiating research to find answers. 



3 . Group Discussions and Evaluation 

One of the best places for the teacher to assume the leadership role 
is in an evaluation when the campers are all together again at camp. 
These occasions present themselves after meals when the announcements 
are made, after supper, and in discussions around the campfire. 

Teachers will assume responsibility for some of the teaching situations 
during the week. 



4. Cabin Duties ! : 

A number of duties are involved in cabin activities. One senior 
counselor sleeps with the campers, during the night. Supervision is 
required during rising time, rest hour, shower time, and bedtime. 
These duties are shared responsibilities between the teachers and the 
counselors . 
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5 . Free Time Duty 

Before each meal there is a period when campers may pursue individual 
interests. This time is also for washing up and setting the dining 
tables. During these periods two or three staff members are assigned 
the duty of general supervision of these activities. This involves 
such things as supervision of the table setters (early in the week 
especially), checking the cabins for general tidiness, talking with 
campers about things on the nature tables, and where possible, intro- 
ducing games, songs, library reference work appropriate to the camp 
setting . 

6. Staff Free Time 

By sharing and rotating various duties the school personnel are able 
to have some time free of responsibility during the camp period for 
academic interests. 



Teacher Checklist 

Note to Teachers: 

To ensure a properly organized program and a meaningful experience, 

a checklist for teachers has been formed to coincide with another 

checklist on the teacher planning sheet. 

Visit Storer Camps (if you have not been there) to find cut what 

the program is about. 

__ Prepare the week's program (preferably with the students). 

Explain the clothing list in great detail. 

Make sure the medical/permission forms are returned and signed. 

Make cabin roster assignments. It is best not to release the 

lists until the students are at camp. 

Check on bus schedules - leaving and returning home. 

Covering weather terminology with the students. 

Four audio-visual department movies in case of bad weather. 

Reference book material about nature. 

___ Do you have a plan for evening programs? Cover these programs 
with the counselors. Put them in charge if you wish. 

__ Discourage parents writing letters to camp. 

Encourage students to write letters home. 

The duty roster and KP sheets will be prepared at camp by the 

counselors on Monday, You may explain what each duty requires 
of the students. ’ 

Do the students know how to set a table? 

Have you discussed respect for other peoples property? 

Will the class prepare a menu for the week? 
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FOLLOW-UP SUGGESTIONS 



After Camp Comes: 

1. The job of further evaluation to parents. (A survey sheet, a 
classroom newspaper, a letter home from the teacher or students, 
or both.) 

2. The experience of using the camp logs in the classroom for writing 
reference material, sending the logs home or retaining them in 
the classroom, putting them on school bulletin boards, etc. 

3. Thank you notes to those people who have made the trip possible 

and interesting: The School Board, the Superintendent, the 

Assistant Superintendent in charge of elementary and junior 
high school, principals, student teachers, parents, bus drivers, 
conservation men, camp staff, and others, 

4. Dramatization of some of the experiences at camp for other rooms, 
assemblies, P.T.A. groups, others. 

5. An increased interest, in general science and the world about the 
group. The teacher may want to follow up the camp experience 
with additional science movies or slides. The class may have 
their science aquarium filled with samples brought home from 
camp. There may be some books from the library they could consult 
for more information. 

6. The campers' further desire to consult the map for the location 
and direction of camp. It may be important to know the number of 
miles and amount of gas and oil needed for the trip. They may 
have become more interested in historical landmarks and the 
historical background of camp. (There is material on both) . 

Note to teacher : After camp there should be noticeable changes in the 

individuals of the room or as a whole group. It would be helpful 
for all teachers to make a note of different instances and situa- 
tions. A written record of data from each will be asked for at 
the end ' of the semester . It is hoped that this will help the 
camp committee in the future. ‘ 

You may see changes in attitudes, citizenship, group cooperation, 
and group feeling toward you and others in the group. 

Other Follow-up Suggestions: 

1. There is a possibility that a new and meaningful spelling list 
could be drawn up from the experiences at camp; 

2. Stories about campers' experiences using these new words and 
sentences could be developed along with the logs. 
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3. Developing a social science unit is an interesting follow-up 
of camp. 

4. Working as groups, setting daily and weekly goals, and then 
evaluating them is an important area to work on in the classroom 

5. Making effective use of the camper self-evaluations and leader 
reports is another area of follow-up from camp. 

Self-evaluations and reports can be sent home to the parents. 

Or they can be put into the teacher’s file or office file. 

6. It is difficult to pin point an area and say, "We will work from 
here as a result of camp.” The experiences at camp will cover 
almost all classroom subjects and the children, with the teacher 
will find the areas and places to integrate their learnings. 
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COUNSELOR BRIEFING 



I; Counselor Responsibilities 

A. Curriculum -- You as a teaching assistant 

1. Offer to share your talents or knowledge in the development 
of any block of instruction. 

2. Attend instruction, understand demonstrations and help 
diffuse understanding of it to the students. 

3. Help your kids develop an interested and inquisitive attitude. 

Be alert; look; listen; and get your kids to do it too. 

It will take a conscious effort* It may be the most important 
thing we do here. This attitude building is a non-stop thing 
to be carried over from curriculum period into the rest of 
the day. 

4. Do as much as you can to convince the kids that this is their 
camp and their opportunity to see the world in a pure, unpolluted 
condition. This should also be an attitude which is stressed 
during curriculum period as well as outside of the curriculum 
period. The kids should be made to see the treasure of the 
environmental condition of the camp. Make them aware of the 
delicacy, beauty, balance, and cleanliness by observing the 
setting and talking with them about it. The children should 
also be made to see that they have a responsibility to preserve 
this land full of natural treasure for others to enjoy. The 
following suggested specifics can be used to impress the students 
with the notion and attitude of responsibility. 

a. Care of wildlife 

b. Cleanliness of the camp grounds 

c. Avoidance of over-population of the Nature Zoo House with 
articles of nature brought in by the students. 

B . Skills 

1, Assist in organization and generation of enthusiasm. 

2. Encourage sportsmanship conduct wherever appropriate. 

C. Fun • 

1. Set the tone by your personal attention. Give leaders your 
attention when appropriate and insist that the students do also. 

2. Be whole-hear.ted in your Involvement. The students will follow 
your lead . 

D. Use of Free Time 

1. Help the students structure their free time as much as possible. 
Be ready with suggestions on how the student s^could use this 
time appropriately , ; 

2. Involve yourself in the activities which the children engage in 
during free time but let them assume leadership positions. 
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E . Hie Social Laboratory 

1. Insist on good behavior. 

2. Stress cooperation in performance of daily jobs. 

3. Insist on good standards of performance in daily jobs. 

In all three of the above mentioned areas you, as a counselor, 
are the example! 

4. An even handed, steday, fair approach to the matter of discipline 
will not necessarily bring the best results. Persistence is 
important. Do not fail to call a student down for any sort of 
delinquent behavior. 

5. It is a strong possibility that you would want to leave your cabin 
group sometime during the week, either at the discretion of the 
classroom teacher or during the curriculum activity. However, you 
realize that your group is your responsibility* Showers may be 
taken with your cabin, at night after the students are in bed, or 
on your. own free time. 

6. Camp service projects are to receive your careful attention each 
morning. 

7. You, as a counselor, should work to develop spirit within* your 
cabin. Build an attitude of pride in your students. 

8. Seek to involve everyone from your group in whatever it is you 
are doing. Encourage participation from the extroverts as well 
as the introverts.. 

9. When working with the students, attempt to talk with each one 
about himself and what he is doing as well as what you are doing 
and would like him to do. Stay away from ghost stories. Elect, 
within your cabin, a big brother or sister to help in cabin 
responsibilities. Ask the classroom teacher whom she would suggest 
for this duty. Remember to stay with your cabin. 

10. You, as a cabin counselor are expected to adhere to the following 
personal behavior: 

a. Cigarette smoking will occur in the parking lot only . 

b. Remember that your responsibilities come first. 

c. Remamber that you are setting an example for the students to 
follow so please be firm and steady. 

d. No gum chewing will be allowed. 

e. There will be no leaving of the camp grounds during the week. 

11. Your general policies as a camp 'counselor should include being 
alert and inquisitive. You should always use what you consider 
to be' good judgment and common sense while enforcing steady and 
fair discipline. 

F. Special Considerations 
1. Health .* 

a. Minor First Aid treatment materials can be found ijx the 

dining hall for routine sick call situations.: There is 

a nurse in the dining hall area at 9:30 A.M. Wednesday and 
Thursday;. Her name is Betty Warolin and her phone is LA9-9453. 

b. Encourage the students to inform you if they dd not feel well 
or v sustain some kind of an injury. 

c. Remember that inclement weather conditions cause colds. 

Therefore , ask the students to keep their feet and heads covered. 
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d. Special cases - the students would not be allowed to be here 
if their special ^condition were not manageable. Simply be 
aware of the particular problem and watch that individual a 
little more closely than the others. 

e. Medical evacuation - if there is ever any doubt, in your mind 
'• about the advisability of moving an injured student from the 

scene of ar accident, administer those First Aid measures 
that you know to be appropriate. Then, leaving the student 
attended, go. and get the Directors or one of the teachers. 

They will be between the waterfront, Nature Hut, dining hall, 
And their cabin. They will get the student evacuated 
properly. When any other emergency case arises, bring the 
injured student to the vicinity of the dining hall and 
th^ Directors and teachers will handle the situation. 

Phones are located in the dining hall and the Director's 
cabin. A list of emergency phone numbers is located beside 
each phone. 

2. Safety 

a. Fire 

1. .The gas heaters in the cabins are fir£ hazards. Do not 
put anything on those heaters to dry for any reason. The 
item would- burn and therefore would cause the cabin to 
catch on fire. 

2. Confiscate any matches you may observe in the possession 
of the students. 

3. Please let the director handle lighting of any pilots that 
might go out during the week. 

4 # Discuss a fire prevention plan with the students of your 
cabin. 

5. Fire extinguishers are located in the dining hall and all 
sanitary units. 

b. Wildlife 

1. Avoid rattlesnakes. . 

2. If a student is bitten by any animal, hold on to. the 
animal if it is possible without further exposure to the 
animal’s teeth. The animal should be placed under 
observation. Observe the animal carefully so that a 
complete description can be given.; 

c. Waterfront ■ C : - 

1; VNo one Is to be involved in boating or any waterfront 
^'activity other than wading or exploring along the edge 
tinless i a leader is in the area. Wading can be an organized 
^ cabin"; activity.; \ • ‘-y-v' . 

2; If;, wading is to be done it will be in one of . the beach areas 
; ' V ••V;Von:\tKiA side r of the ‘ lake under the supervision, of a 

/ v> ; '^counselor, : \ -fX:'./ yy’'"- • V'-; ’-v \ ■ 

; d. Horses '• yXy : v X-*- ; X . vX" 

Any group may walk down to see the horses if under the 
supervision of a counselor. No one is to go beyond the 
corral fence. 
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e. Overall Safety 

1. The general safety of the students is largely yov.r respon- 
sibility. You must be with them at all times, particularly 
at night I The very least the Director will expect of you 
if you do not have all of your students with you is a 
positive knowledge of the current whereabouts of each student 
absent from the group or the information that you are 
looking for the strays. 

2. Make it a hard, fast rule that if students are going to be 
absent from the group for any reason they must tell you 
what that reason is, where they are going, and when they 
will return. 

f . Severe Weather 

1. During lightning, stay away from the water, avoid isolated 
trees and open fields. Stay inside a building during a storm 

2. If a tornado warning or watch is on, stay in the village 
areas. The Director or teachers will maintain a radio 
monitor. Open all windows and doors in the cabin. If a 
tornado is spotted move to the closest cabin and get under 
the bunks. If close to the Nature Hut, go into that 
basement. Under no circumstances should anyone stay outside, 
the greatest danger is the flying debris. 

g . Location of Leadership 

The directors of the camp may always be found in the vicinity 

of the Nature Hut, dining hall, waterfront or Director’s cabin. 
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DAILY JOES 

The daily jobs are assigned by the week to cabin groups. The individual 
charts are explained to the counselors in the Monday morning orientation 
before the students from the school arrive. The charts should be hung 
in the cabin and explained to the students during the cabin orientation. 
Learning to work together is a valuable tool for cabin unification and 
for job performance training. 

Flag Raisers and Weather .Reporte?>:s should report to the weather station 
at 7:45 A.M. and 8:15 P.M. for the A.M. /P.M. duties respectfully. 

Table Setters report 15 minutes before meal time. They are responsible 
for setting the tables, deciding the hopper secret and saying grace. 

Dish Washers remain after the meal and report to the girl who is in 
charge. 

Camp Service should be completed before breakfast. 



a. Sanitary Units ....including the village and dining hall units. 

b. Nature Hut the floor should be swept and the leaves and 

debris should be taken out of the turtle pit 

c. Dining Hall v The area outside should be carefully policed 

The front hall should be swept and the 
athletic equipment should be organized in 
the wagon and readied for the day. 

d. The Green The green should be policed and the newly 

planted trees watered with one bucket of 
water per tree. 



Suggestions : 

In assigning the jobs, do not have the Flag Raisers/Weather Observers, 
table setters or dish washers do a camp service. 

Have the counselors act as straw boss for all jobs, encouraging high 
performance standards. 



DAILY ROUTINE 



5:30 Fishermen get up time, (optional) 

5:50 Fishermen meet in front of the Nature House, (optional) 

7:00 Fishermen return to their cabins and everyone else rises. 
All dress, use sanitary facilities, and clean cabins. 

7:30 Camp service. 

7:45 Weather readers and table setters report to their stations 

7:55 Weather report given and flag raising. 

8:00 Breakfast. 

9:30 Morning curriculum. 

11:30 Wash up for lunch, 

11:45 Table setters report. 

12: 00 Lunch. 

1:30 Afternoon curriculum. 

3:30 Skill hour. 

5:00 Wash up for supper. 

5:15 Weather readers and table setters report to their stations 

5:30 Supper. 

7:30 Evening program. 

8:45 Snacks and bed. 
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CABIN .CLEAN UP AND INSPECTION 



Cabin clean up is completed before breakfast from 7:00 to 7:30 A.M. 

This is an excellent means for developing cabin enthusiasm and com- 
petitive spirit. ‘Inspection is done by the director during breakfast 
and the results are reported after the breakfast meal is over. The 
results are reported after the breakfast meal is over. The results 
are posted on a Clean-Up Champs Chart in the dining hall and running 
competition is held. On Friday morning the week's champions are 
recognized and presented with home made certificates. 

Cabins are judged for all over neatness and uniformity. All bunks 
must be made tightly and smoothly. All gear except outer clothing 
(i.e. coats or rain clothing) should be in suitcases. Wet articles 
should be hung on the railing on the second level unless the weather 
permits using the clothes line outside. All shoes and suitcases should 
be aligned uniformly either in one part of the cabin or under each 
individual's bunk. The floor should be swept; waste basket emptied 
and the area outside the cabin policed. 

As the results are announced each day, the deficiencies in each cabin 
are given so the cabin knows where it fell down. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS AT THE RESIDENT OUTDOOR SCHOOL 

1. Students are to work together in groups. 

2. Students are expected to keep their sleeping quarters neat and tidy, 

beds made every morning before or after breakfast. Blankets tucked 
under. ' 

3. Students are expected to be at meals and every activity on time. 

4. Students are to be clean in body and actions. They will be expected 

to wash everyday and shower at least twice during their stay at camp. 
They are to come to meals with hair combed and hands washed. They 
are to wear a clean shirt or blouse when necessary. Girls are not 

to come with hair in pin curls. 

5. Students to report to Counselors the very first signs of illness, 
colds, sore throat, coughs or other signs of physical defect. 

6. Students are to go to bed to get proper amount of rest so they will 
remain healthy, 

7. Students are not to rough-house, destroy or mark any of the property 
in camp. They are subject to state law if they do. 

8. Students are to remain in boundaries of camp. They cannot go into 
town or to the store. 

9. Students are expected to respect each other’s property. Boys are to 
stay in their area and girls in theirs. Cabins are for sleeping 
quarters. No one is to trespass upon the others, at any time during 
the day or night. 

10. Students are expected to keep washrooms clean and neat. - 

11. Students are expected to use good language at all times. 

12. All camp fires to be carefully put out. 

13. On field trips if bottle is broken it is to be buried, 

14. Candy, cookies, etc, not to be brought into camp. Such items attract 
rats and other animals into the cabin. 

15. Each camper to keep a, log 

1. Evaluation after each day’s activities . 

2. This is a- way for positive growth. 

3. Good way to reinember new facts, names of conservation 
officers, and items about their subjects. 

4. Suggested outline for first evaluating session after 

arriving: . ' . / . . 

•• a. What activity . 

b. Time of activity 
c-. P lace - weather 
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WEATHER FORECASTS 



Note to Teachers: 

Please make sure the students know what these terms mean prior 
to the camping week. 

The cabin that has charge of the flag ceremonies also is in 
charge of preparing the weather forecast. The forecast will 
be read at the flag pole before or after the ceremonies. 

Learning Possibilities: 

Barometric pressure 

Rising or Falling 

Wind direction 

Speed 

Wind 1 s name 

Cloud type 

Per cent of cover 

Temperature 

Relative humidity 

Type of percipitation . 

Amount 

Prediction: 

Name the seven types of precipitation. . J - . 

1. Rain 5. Fog 

2. Snow 6. Dew 

3. Hail ' 7. Frost 

4. Ice Pellets 

Name the basic cloud formations. 

1. Cirrus . 

1 2. Stratus 

3 . Cumulus 
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CLOUD CLASSIFICATION 



High Clouds 

These are composed almost entirely of tiny ice crystals. Their bases 
average about 20,000 feet above the earth. The following three types 
exist: 

Cirrus 

Cirrus clouds, thin, wispy, and feathery, are composed entirely 
of ice crystals. Cirrus clouds usually form at 25,000 feet and 
above, where temperatures are always far below freezing. These 
clouds are frequently blown about into feathery strands called 
"mare's tails". 

Cirrocumulus 

Cirro cumulus clouds, generally forming at 20,000 to 25,000 feet 
are rarely seen. These thin, patchy clouds often form wavelike 
patterns. These are the true mackerel sky, not to be confused 
with altocumulus rolls. They are often rippled and always too 
thin to show shadows. 

Cirrostratu s 

Cirrostratus clouds form at the same altitude as cirrocumulus. 

These are the thin sheets that look like fine veils or torn, 
wind-blown patches of gauze, because they are made of ice crystals. 
Cirrostratus clouds form large halos, or luminous circles, 
around the sun and moon. 



Middle Clouds 

These are basically stratus or cumulus. Their bases average 10,000 
feet above the earth. 

Altos tratus 

Altostratus are dense veils or sheets of gray or blue. They often 
appear fibrous or lightly striped. The sun or moon does, not form a 
halo, as with higher, ice crystal cirrostratus, but it appears 
as if seen through frosted glass. 

Altocumulus 

Altocumulus are patches or layers of puffy or roll-like clouds, gray 
or whitish. They resemble cirrocumulus, but the puffs or rolls are 
larger and made of water droplets, not ice crystals, through 
altocumulus the sun often produces a corona, or disk, generally pale 
blue or yellow inside, reddish outside. The corona’s color and 
spread distinguish it from the cirrostratus halo, a larger ring, 
covering much to the sky. 
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Low Clouds 

These have bases that range in height from near the earth’s surface 
to 6500 feet. There are three main kinds: 

Stratus 

Stratus is a low, quite uniform sheet, like fog, with the base 
above the ground. Dull-gray stratus clouds often make a heavy, 
.leaden sky. Only fine drizzle can fall from true stratus clouds, 
because there is little or no vertical movement in them. 

Nimbostratus 

Nimbostratus are the true rain clouds. Darker than ordinary stratus, 
they have a wet look, and streaks of rain often extend to the ground. 
They often are accompanied by low scud clouds when the wind is strong 

Stratocumulus 

Stratocumulus are irregular masses of clouds spread out in a 
rolling or puffy layer. Gray with darker shading, stratocumulus 
do not produce rain, but sometimes change into nimbostratus, which do 
The rolls or masses then fuse together and the lower surface becomes 
indistinct with rain. 

Cumulonimbus 

Cumulonimbus are the familiar thunderheads . Bases may almost 
touch the ground; violet updrafts may carry the tops to 75,00 feet 
wind form. In their most violent form these clouds produce 
tornadoes. 

Cumulus 

Cumulus are puffy, cauliflower- like. Their shapes constantly change. 
Over land, cumulus usually form by day in rising warm air, and 
disappear at night. They mean fair weather unless they pile up 
into cumulonimbus . 
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GENERAL RULES FOR FORECASTING 



Look for fair weather to continue if: 

Clouds tend to decrease in number 

The winds blow gently from the directions of west to northwest 
The temperature is normal for the time of year 
The barometer is steady or slowly rising 

The setting sun looks like a ball of fire and the sky is clear 
The moon shines brightly and the wind is light 
There is heavy dew or frost at night 

Look for weather to change for the worse if : 

Cirrus clouds change into cirrostratus, and cloudiness thickens 
and darkness to the west or southwest 
Quickly moving clouds increase in number and lower in elevation 
Clouds move in various directions at different elevations 
Clouds move from the south and the southerly wind increases in speed 
The sky is clear at sunset, the wind speed light, and the air moist 
(look for fog) 

The wind blows strongly in the morning 
The temperature rises conspicuously in the winter 
The barometer falls steadily 
There is a hard rainfall at night 

Look for clearing weather when : 

A cloud filled sky shows signs of clearing up 

The barometer rises rapidly 

The wind shifts to a westerly direction 

Look for rain or snow when : 

18 to 36 hours after the first cirrus clouds are spotted in the sky 
(provided they thicken and give way to lower clouds) 

12 to 24 hours after cirrus clouds thicken into cirrostratus and 
a halo is seen around the sun or moon 
Within 6 hours when the morning temperature is high, the air is 
moist and sticky 

Within 1 hour in the afternoon when there are swelling cumulus 
clouds overhead, and a dark sky to the southwest 

Look for the temperature to fall when : 

The wind continues to blow from the north or northwest 
The pressure rises (in winter) 

The wind is light and evening sky is clear 
The wind shifts into the north or northwest 

Look for the temperature to rise when : 

The sky is filled with clouds at night and there's a moderately 
southerly wind 

The sky is clear all day and the wind is from the south 
The wind shifts from the northwest to the south 
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WEATHER 

HOW TO ESTIMATE WIND SPEED 



Name of Wind 


j 

Miles 


Speed 
per Hour 


Specifications 


Calm 


Less 


than 1 


• Smoke rises straight up. Trees and 
bushes do not move. A lake looks 
as smooth as a mirror. 


Light Air 


1 


to 


3 


Wind Direction shown by drift of 
smoke, but not by wind vane. Tree 
leaves barely move. 


Light Breeze 


4 


to 


7 


Wind felt on face. Leaves rustle 
slightly. Ordinary wind vane moves. 


Gentle Breeze 


8 


to 


12 


Leaves and twigs in constant motion. 
Wind extends light flags. 


Moderate Breeze 


13 


to 


18 


Dust, loose paper, and small bran- 
ches are moved. 


Fresh Breeze 


19 


to 


24 


Small limbs in trees begin to sway. 
Dust clouds raised. Crested wave- 
lets form on inland waters. 


Strong Breeze 


25 


to 


31 


Large branches in motion. Whistling 
heard in wires. Umbrellas used with 
difficulty. 


Moderate Gale 


32 


to 


38 


Whole trees in motion. Inconvenience 
felt in walking against wind. 


Fresh Gale 


39 


to 


46 


Twigs break trees. Walking is impeded. 


Strong Gale 


47 


to 


54 


Slight structural damage occurs. 
Chimney pots and slate blown off. 


Whole Gale 


55 


to 


63 


Seldom experienced inland. Trees 
uprooted. Considerable structural 
damage inflicked. 


Storm 


64 -to 


74 


Rarely experienced. Widespread 
damage; 


Hurricane 


..75 


or 


more 


Excessive damage and destruction. 



NOTE:- A wind of 75 miles an hour or more is said to be of hurricane force, 
although it may not be associated with a hurricane itself. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 



Language Arts can be incorporated in your week's program from the 
time you leave Toledo until you return. The students are anticipating 
the things that will happen at camp. After being away from their 
families for four days, they are anxious to get home to tell others 
of their experiences (although they do not admit this at camp.) 

Planning a class in language arts can be very easy and enlightening 
to the teacher. If correct spelling is not emphasized, then the 
major outcome becomes the content of what is written. We have seen 
teachers in tears after reading some of the works of their students. 
They never imagined the students were capable of such deep thoughts. 

Some ideas for this class could be as follows: 

1. Letters Home - Most of our teachers have found this is a 
good cabin exercise and they do not take class time for it. 

Also, it can be done all week long. An excellent idea that 
has worked well in the past and it makes certain all students 
are writing letters home, is to have each student hand a 
letter to his teacher to be admitted to the dining hall for 

a particular meal. 

2. Creative Writing - Disperse the students in a given area so 
that the teachers arid counselors can keep them all in sight. 

Let them sit and think for awhile and then write whatever comes 
to mind . 

3. Degcriptive Writing - Pick an area and describe it in detail. 
This can become a game by having all the students gather and 
read their descriptions and have the other students guess the 
area or object they were writing about. Another interesting 
sidelight is to have them describe an object without the use 
of nouns (this is really a challenge) . 

4. Daily Log - Some teachers find this to be a good learning 
experience. This can be done each night before the student 
goes to bed (cabin activity). 

5. Library - The students art! encouraged to use the camp library 
for research reading. Identification of an item will be 
remembered longer if they look it up instead of being told 

on the spot. If they are that interested, the name will mean 
something to them. Also, it may get the teacher off the hook 
- we cannot know everything . 

6. Dramatizations - These make the evening campfires more fun. 

This could be in the form of planned or impromptu skits. 

Talert shows have been a big hit with some of the schools. 

7. Haiku - See the following page. 

8. Story Telling - An excellent cabin exercise before they go to 
r ileep. No ghost stories, please - that is, if the counselors 
want them to go to sleep. 

9. Write a story in the first person of an animal and his feelings. 
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JAPANESE HAIKU - A LANGUAGE ARTS TECHNIQUE 



Haiku is a three line, seventeen-syllable poetic form which paints 
a verbal picture of an experience. It is the poet’s way of conveying 
his inner-most feelings about the world around him. 

Because the poem is short, the reader must supply much of the meaaing 
through his own past experiences. Each poem is like a pencil sketch 
which the observer may fill in with color or meaning. Each work that 
is used has a purpose and no word is used unnecessarily. For example 

The Message 

Whirring wind drops in, 

Gives a message of the wild, 

Then passes away. 

This Haiku poem was written at a time when the poet felt a deep 
reverence for an aesthetic experience. He wanted to convey the 
beauty of the wind as it pushed against everything in its path. This 
poem may appear, at first, to be a simple thought, hardly worth re- 
cording and passing on to someone else. However, the words were 
inspired by an emotion which went much deeper than the observation. 
Together, words show relationships of phenomena, woven into a unified 
whole. 



A Haiku poem is difficult to write because the poet must combine acute 
perception, creative use of words, and a framework for the reader to 
relive an experience based on a few suggestive phrases. Usually, the 
senses of touch, taste, smell, sight, and hearing must be brought to 
bear on the situation. 



Children in the upper elementary grades of school have found satisfaction 
in this form of expression. The experience is one which can help to 
develop attitudes and appreciation concerning the child’s relationship to 
his world., 



The words at the end of each line do not have to rhyme. In fact, the 
poem does not necessarily need to contain seventeen syllables. The poem 
is short because it expresses that brief fleeting moment of ”ah-ness” 
which is known as ’’Haiku moment”. 



Haiku is best accomplished when the would-be writers are in direct contact 
with nature. The senses should first be ’’exercised” verbally to create 
greater awareness of the potentials for poetry. The use of various adjec- 
tives to describe a tree, a cloud, or a puddle may improve the perception 
of others in the group. Alliteration can also be used to create pleasant 
sounding poetic phrases. Then'., the individuals in the group should sit 
apart from each other, concentrate on something which captures the mind's 
eye, and write. . 
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The word techniques and basic nature of ’’true" Japanese Haiku are more 
complex than described in this brief article. Experimentation can lead 
to some satisfying results in this poetic form. Any teachers or students 
who are tempted to try it will be so wise to remember that the writing of 
Haiku is a lifelong endeavor - a lifelong striving for a greater awareness 
and for greater appreciation of man’s habitat - the world. 
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